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As enrollmert in transfer programs and the relative 
number of students who transfer to four-year institutions decrease, 
transfer education is losing its preeminence as the principal 
function of the community college. Frcra 1907 to 1940, transfer 
education comprised 60-70« of enrollment and maintained its 
preeminence through the mid 'I960»s. By 1973, however, its share of 
total enrollment dropped to Although college and state board 

studies rarely explore the question of the ideal percentage of 
transfers, they do indicate that the Growth rate for transfers has 
teen lower than that for enrollment and that full-time students are 
more likely to enroll in transfer programs than part-tiners. 
Therefore, sta+es with a high proportion of part-time students, as 
well as low selective admission policies and large minority 
populations, will have a lower percentage of transfer students. Other 
forces detrimental to transfer education are: (1) the increasing 
demand for vocational education, «2) the growth of new curricular 
functions such as continuing education, ( 3) the need tc provide 
remedial education, (U) the ccmpetiticr. for students with four-year 
institutions, and (5) the aginq of the student body. However, the 
reluctance of educators tc break their ties with higher education and 
the increased demands for improved humanities curricula will assure 
transfer education a vital, though smaller, role at the community 
college, (JP) 
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THE DECLINE OK TflAMSFER EDUCATION 
by 

John Lombard 1 

Introduction 

One of the most significant changes in the community college is the 
decline of transfer education, studies designed to lead toward the 
baccalaureate degree* The decline is most pronounced in enrollment but 
there is considerable evidence that transfer education is also losing its 
preeminence as the principal function of the college. This development is 
the more remarkable since the community college was originally organized 
as an institution that some educators hoped would enable universities to 
give up their lower divisions. This, of course, did not happen except in a 
few 1nstanc<js. More comiTwn were junior colleges which became four-year 
colleges--another indication of their transfer education orientation. 
Today, there is little activity in either direction, although occasionally 
a community college (Staten Island recently, for example) is converted to 
four-year status and upper division colleges in Florida and Illinois have 
been Organized. 

Reaction against the transfer emphasis appeared shortly after public 
community colleges began to multiply during the second and third decades 
of the century. The reaction reached crescendo proportions after World 
War II as enrollments skyrocketed and as it became evident that large 
numbers of the new students required or wanted programs (vocational, 
adult and remedial) other than the transfer. 

Despite exhortations by junior college educators, leaders of the 
national and state associations and many non-educators to add more 
vocational courses and programs, the ratio of transfer education to 
vocational education remained high almost to the end of the 1960s. Eells* 
conment In 1940 that '*the students showed little interest in terminal 
[vocational] aspects of education" was repeated by many observers during 
the next 25 years (1941, p. 58). Medsker In 1960 wrote that "the extent of 
the tennlnal program is limited mre by student interest than by the 
willingness of colleges to offer It" (1960, p. 53). He added that the 
"difficulty Is the prestige values that pertain to 'regular' college work" 

1 
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{I960, p. 1)3). Su years later Thornton wrote that transfer "Is still the 
function on which the junior colleges expend most effort and in which most 
of their students express Interest" (1966, p. 234), After analyzing the 
occupational offerings in 511 public junior colleges In 1967, Smith re- 
ported that they "accord transfer education continued emphasis, and 
though the number of different occupational offerings has increased, the 
number of junior colleges offering occupational currlct^lum has not in- 
creased substantially" (Smith, [1969], p. 7), 

However, the turn away from transfer education was in the making even 
while critics were lamenting the indifference of educators to the "real" 
needs of the students and pondering the failure of students to see that 
their future lay in other directions than transfer, As we shall point out, 
data from state reports show that enrollments in transfer education and 
transfers to spnior institutions were not increasing as rapidly as total 
enrollments or as enrollments in vocational or community education, 

It is difficult to pinpoint trends without meeting problems relating 
to def in-itions, enrollment variables and interpretations of the developments. 
The definitions of transfer used in this discussion are those that have 
been current until recer.t years. Emphasis is on public community colleges, 
although it is acknowledged that national and state data do not always 
separate con™nity colleges from other postsecondary Institutions, National 
ddtd may Include non-public colleges; state data are often exclusively of 
public colleges. In yeneral , the discussion emphasizes relative and 
at)SOlute chancje. It will cover definitions, enrollments, transfers to 
senior Institutions, causes of the decline of transfer education, and 
prospects for the near future. 
Uef in It tons 

[riHisFer education has two niajor as|.jects: 1) Courses and programs 
jrwJ l ) the tnoven^ent of students. 

In the fiTvt it is defined as the large body of credit courses in the 
hnerai .irts (irul sciences, general education, and humanities areas that 
ace equivalent to tne lower division courses in a baccalaureate institution. 
Until the recent multiplication of curricular functions, the transfer 
f^ifuti'^^' was '>ftf^n refe^^rei to as the non-vccat ional or academic function, 
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This neat dichotomy no lonyer prevails, because the colleges have added 
new or have expanded old functions, such as continuing education, adult 
education, community ser'ices, community education, developmental education. 
Transfer courses may be included In the new functions but the students 
enrolled may have goals other than a degree or transfer to another insti- 
tution. 

Transfer education courses have always been essential for career 
education students not only to meet general education requirements for 
an associate degree but also to meet these and other liberal arts require- 
ments for transfer to a senior institution. But the categories shift 
constantly and it is likely that, as formerly, courses that today are 
labelled non-transfer will become transfer as senior colleges introduce 
technical courses and programs in their curriculum. An excellent illus- 
tration of cooperation between an engineering school and community colleges 
is the Bachelor of Technology program at the City University of New York 
(Goodlet, 1979). Nor is the term, Transfer, itsel f distinct. Colleges 
and state agencies son^etimes use one of the following terms more or less 
synonymously: Academic (Washington); Advanced and Professional (Florida); 
Baccalaureate-Oriented (Illinois); College Parallel (Iowa); Liberal Arts 
and Sciences (New York City); Lower Division Collegiate (Oregon), 

In the second definition transfer education is the process whereby 
students progress from the connunity college to a four-year institution. 
The definition of a transfer student for statistical purposes varies from 
state to state, for example. New York classifies as a transfer anyone 
from a two-year institution whether he ha*; no transferable credits or 60 
(State Univer';ity of New York, 1976). New Jersey's ninimum is one 
{Millf^r, 197o). For statistical purpose California universities classify 
as transfers those who have earned a minimum of i2 acceptable transfer 
credits vCiiHtornia State ^'ostseconda'^y Lducation Comrrlssion, 1978). 

In rK»cent years, tne process has been expanded to include all tr(^nsfers, 
th(^se from one conir^unity coll^^qe to another -intrasectar transfers) 
and from a four-year institution to a conrnjnity cv^Mege (reverse transfers). 
Of tht» tra^isfers enterirKi a i^cw York twOvvr-ar institution in the Fall 

of \ .U>.'; po»Ler.t wpre inrrasert(»r and rPMvr\r t.r.insfprs (Stato University 
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of New York, 197t>). r^re than 19,000 enrol lees in the Illinois colleges 
in the Fall of 1976 were intrasector and reverse transfers (IlUnois 
Comnunlty College Board, 1976b). The Washington transfer data for 1978 
breaks down as follows: 2,130 or 45 percent intrasector; 2,522 or 55 
percent reverse. This compares with 3,852 regular transfers (Meier and 
Story, 1979). Knoell and Others discovered that reverse transfers In 
California were primarily part-time students who had enrolled in the 
coirmunity colleges for "one semester In order to satisfy some requirement 
or gain some skill which would help them in upper division and/or graduate 
work" (1976, p. 35). Although the intrasector and reverse transfers are 
extensive (see Lee's 1976 study for a succinct account) they will receive 
no more attention in this study which is concrened with the original meaning 
of transfer: from the connunity college to a four-year institution. 

It should also be noted that although the original meaning of the 
transfer process excluded the vocational students, today, students of 
vocational and career programs are being accepted for transfer. In the 
gross statistics these are often indistinguishable from the liberal arts 
transfers, although studies are beginnino to Include them as a separate 
cateqor/. A few studies deal exclusively with career education transfers 
(Heller and Others, 1978). As a result of this development the distinction 
between academic and vocationa] is becoming blurred as more senior colleges 
accept for transfer vocational and career education graduates. The pro- 
portion or these transfers Is still moderate but the growth Is significant 
especially anong connunity colleges with selective admission (Heller 
and Others, 197.^]). In California 36 percent of the associate degree 
transfers to the State University System had an occupational ly-oriented 
na.ior ( Ca 1 i f lw-im a State Postsecondary Education Commission, 1979); In New 
io^K Matt* in 1^74 the comparable figure was 30 percent (State University 
r>f 'iPVi Vork, I'J/t;), In tints as Knoell and Medsker recommended, educators 
will '.pa.e r^'ferrH^'] to proqr^^ms as 'terminal' [vocationc' 1 ] and 'transfer';" 
an 1 jn 1 v('rs u les and four-year colleqes will "recognise the student's 
n pt t'j t»itnf:>r terrnna! or transter in either type of program" (1965, 

"J''^' >orf:>r int". -Aewf^d by the t rf>r}endous enrollment increase 
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of pa**t-time, older students. Although the two are not necessarily the 
Sdine, the part-time students* are more llkply to be older than the full- 
tinifj students and less likely to have transfer as a goal. As a consequence 
colleges with a large proportion of adult students will have a lower 
proportion of transfer students and transfers than colleges with a small 
proportion of adult students. The same holds true for colleges with a 
large proportion of vocational -technical students. Other factors that may 
adversely affect the proportion of transfers are ethnicity, low socio- 
economic status as determined by family income, and the isolation of a 
college in a large rural area (California State Postsecondary Education 
Commission, 1978). A very important positive influence is a favorable 
attitude of four-year college administrators toward the transfer process. 
For instance, in Tlorida, coninjnity colleges have become a major source of 
students for tne upper divisions of Florida universities because there has 
r.ipen a "^n^ring of responsibility for offerings which lead to the baccalau- 
rtate' which has been encouraged by the legislature and the college personnel 
of the various segments of the postsecondary institutions (Florida State 
Oepartment of Education, 1977b). Florida has five upper division univer- 
sities. Other states (California, Illinois, New York) have developed 
art icul'ition conrnttees of community college and university educators to 
facililate t,he orderly transfer of students (Kint-er, 1 976). However, 
r.ommunify coH^'iP tHlucators still chafe at "articulation problems [that] 
still OKist, p.^rti^ularl V with business cc.urses" (Illinois Community College 
Ijoar^K bi-^^d, p. 4), 
InroMfT^onr, in Transfer s"Our'^\es 

The prpdomnan( e tr^nsfpr »»nrollnent was of long standing. Blocker 
rin^l =nnprs ^>oifi^ OJt early lenislation establishing junior colleges 

■enr.na^.K'ef! th.i*_ i*w se<.on.1.iry s(.hools should permitted to extend their 
pr.')|r^n> ^w- .uj.lirior-al ^wo /pars Mv\/or provide college-transfer 
i..r,vjr,iv, then- discretion'' p. ) , Often, as in Texas, state 

f-,fvpn) .y.v. li-iitev! \) course^ wh h h .ilso appeared in the offerings of 
tour--^e,;tr .-.iW-.^es mi t^^*' st.,ue (Rku-^or ara^ Others, 196b). Though later 
Mvn .1 iM-^^r t>ro,MtM^,-i r,Ms to Pu-.lvU' vor.^nonal educatinn, the colloqos 
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From 1907 to 1940, transfer education comprised 60 to 70 percent of the 
enrollment. In Eells* 1929 study of 10,000 students in 42 California junior 
colleges over 8000 Indicated transfer goals. Ten years later (1938-39) 
two-thirds of the 41,000 students in 190 public junior colleges were enrolled 
in preparatory courses (Eel Is, 1941). Little change took place during the 
next 20 years. In the Fall of 1956, Medsker found that 64 percent of the 
54,000 students in 70 two-year institutions in 15 states were enrolled in 
transfer programs. One state, Oregon, reported no transfer enrollment; it 
was matched by Wisconsin which reported no terminal enrollment. Except for 
New York's 6 percent transfer enrollment, the rest ranged from 53 percent for 
Pennsylvania to 96 percent for Iowa. California, which accounted for 52 
percent of the total 'Enrollment > had a transfer enrollment Df 67 percent 
(Medsker, I960). 

The balance began to tip downward during the late 1960s. By 1973, less 
than 43 percent of the students were enrolled in transfer pnograms (Parker, 
1974a). Brawer and Associates have documented the decline of humanities 
(especially transfer or nonvocational courses) subject by subject. Between 
the Spring of 1975 and Spring of 1977 they noted that enrollment in the 
humaniUes declined by 3 percent while total enrollment was rising by 7 
percent. The range for the humanities was from 3 percent decline in cultural 
geography to 13 percent in literature. The exception--po1 itical science and 
interdisciplinary humanities rose by 4 and 6 percent respectively (Brawer, 
1978). 

An analy<.is of enrollment in nine states, Flcrida, Hawaii, Illinois, 
lowd Massachusetts, Mississippi, Nevada, Oregon, Washington, shows that 
whilt^ trarjsfcr enrollment wa^ higher in the middle 1970s thcin in the late 
19bOs in each of the states, the proportion of transfer enrollment to the 
tot.^l enrollment declined in all but Hawaii and Nevada. Only in Florida 
ind /Washington was the proportion of transfer students in the 1970s higher 
than •)0 percent (Lomhardi. 1978). 

Illustrative of the shifting balance is the [llinois experience. In 
I'^thS. transfer students represented 66 percent of the votal enrollments; 
in l.)^\ 44 percent; In H74, 37 percent^ in 1978^ 32 percent. During this 
iUM-ioii fr\H». for pnrollnent inorc than doubled ^ron 50,000 to 103,000, but 

0 
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the total enrollineni if i^2,000 in 19/8 was mr^ than 3 times the 1968 
enrollment of 10^,000 (Illinois Coninunlty College Board, 1976a, 1976b, 
1979b). Transfer enrollment fell behind occupational enrollments In 1977 
then regained its lead in 1978. It has been lower than the general studies/ 
undeclared categories since 1976. 

The shift in enrollment balance in some states, Iowa and Florida for 
example, is In part accounted for by the transfer of jurisdiction over adult 
and vocational education to the community colleges. The change in Iowa, 
where vocational schools and colleges were combined into area schools. Is 
niost pronounced. In 1956, transfer enrollment comprised 96 percent of the 
total enrollment-, in 1968, 46 percent; in 1975, 24 percent. In Florida a 
similar development on a snwller scale accounts for the decline of transfer 
enrollinent from 73 percent in 1 970 to 62 percent in 1976. This change of 
functions will continue as- TOre public schools give up or are forced to 
relinquish their jLirisdIction over adult education. 

Degree awarded in the arts and sciences also reflect the decline In 
transfer education. In 1970 A. A. degrees awarded represented 54.3 percent 
of the total. By 1976 the proportion dropped to 42 percent (American 
Association of Community and Junior Colleges, 1979d). 

At last, during the 1970s, the first-time, full-time freshmen started 
to act as tells and his fellow critics thought they should; today only 
42 percent of them plan to obtain a bachelor's degree (American Association 
of Confnunity and Junior Colleges, 1979b). Moreover "there appears to be 
more Indecision about going to college than there ^ras five years ago." In 
1974 68 percent of high school students In Ocean County, New Jersey had 
aspirations of going to college, in 1979 the percentage dropped to 59 
percent (Parrish, 1979, p. 3). In the First Report of a California 
longitudinal study of enrollment patterns Gold concluded: "The Image of 
the conwunity college student being an 18 year old just out of high school 
planning to stay four se^nesters and then tran5.fer to a four year university 
is correct only for a small percentage of students" (1979, p. 13). 
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TRANSFERS TO FOUR-YEAR COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 



To evaluate the extent to which the community colleges fulfill their 
oldest function, preparation for baccalaureate education, numerous follow* 
up studies are undertaken by colleges, state authorities, and Independent 
researchers. The absorption in these endeavors attest to the high priority 
educators place on the transfer function and to the concern of critics 
that the effort expended on transfer education is not warranted by the 
results. Most educators agree with Cosand that the colleges, were, are 
and will be evaluated to a major degree upon the success of their transfer 
students to the four-year colleges and universities" (1979, p 6). Th« 
critics point to the studies to support Eells' thesis that " the Junior 
college is terminal.t as far as full-time f ormal educ ation is concerned^ for 
three-quarte rs of its students who enter as freshmen " (1941, p. 61). 

Although there have been many studies on transfers to the senior 
institutions, there has been little discussion on what is an optimum or 
acceptable percentage or number of transfers. Both the college adminis- 
trators and the critics are silent on this issue, except for such state- 
ments that the percentage Is low and that the "impact of the transfer 
process must be assessed. In light of both actual numbers of transfer 
students and their growth rates" (Miller, 1976, p, 5). Educators take the 
position, openly or Implied, that in an Open Door college the number will 
be small; were it otherwise, the commitment to the Open Door might be less 
than wholehearted. On the whole they a^e satisfied "that the... public 
community colleges [are] performing the transfer function rather well 
because of the good performance of their transfer students" (Moughamlan 
and Others, 1978, p. 31 ). S 

Educators are gratified when a large percentage of students transfer; 
but they are mre likely to stress the accomplishments of those who transfer 
as measured by high grade point averages (GPA), and more so if these 
iiveraqes are equal to or higher than those of the native students, Also, 
gratifying to the educators are a high percentage of transferees who earn a 
'"3" or better GPA and a high percentage who graduate (Mercinko, 1978; 
Rinehart. 1977). Notwithstanding, the large number of studies and the 
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elaborate analyses that accompany them belie a deep-seateo concern about 
the low number and proportion of transfers and the still lower proportion 
of minorities and disadvantaged among them. 

Follow-up transfer studies are far from uniform. They may concentrate 
on first-time transfers, transfers attending senior institutions at a 
given term, transfers who completed a minimum number of units or terms, 
transfers to the state public institutions. For comparative purpose they 
use headcount enrollment, full-time equivalent enrollment, graduates, four- 
year undergraduate enrollment. Longitudinal studies are made to show the 
trend in the number or proportion of transfers. Often, a particular class 
is studied for a pprioa of inree or more years. Occasionally, a study may 
seek to determine the number and proportion of transfers over a lonf] 
period, sometimes as long as 25 years. 

The statistics from the different studies are not comparable because 
of differences in data-gathering and classifications. For the same reasons, 
sometimes even data from the same state may not be exactly comparable, 
The differences in the various studies are easily spotted in the descript- 
ions. In many of the studies the s»mple represents a fraction of the 
totat transfers, (See Cohen, 1979, for an analysis of the vagaries in 
reporting transfer data.) 

Unless otherwise stated the statistics used in this paper are Fall 
H^^adcount for enrollment and Fall entry for transfers. Likewise, the ratios 
' sed are the number of transfers divided by the number enrollees Tor the 
Fall of the same year. A more accurate ratio might be obtained if an 
earlier year's enrollment figure were used, since the transfers are from 
an earlier year. However, this would Introduce other problems because 
the transfers are not all from the same year. Such a change affects the 
percentages but does not affect the trends significantly as is shown in 
the Florida situation iNickens and Others, 197bi Florida State Department 
of Education, 1977a) 

As we indicated earlier, the emphasis in this section will be on 
commurMty colh-ge transfers to four-year colleges and universities. 
Until the MbOs, the transfers were students who had majored m the liberal 
arts <>cience^.. lodiiy, thoy Include d si2eat?le proportion of occupa- 
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tional mdjors, many with Associate in Applied Science (A.A.S,) or Business 
(A.A.B.) dpgrees, They are not easily identifiabVe iq most of the studies. 
In the state studies that include only trani^fers to the public university 
the number and proportion of transfers are understated, However, since 
the great majority (80 percent or more) of students transfer to state 
universities* the effect on the data does not affect the general thesis of 
this. analysis . 

The extent to which the measuring unit influences the proportion obtained 
Is brought out in KnoelTs analysis of California transfers. She estimated 
the overall rate of transfer to the University of California and the State 
University for her 1972 sample of 35,000 students after five years was less 
than 15 percent of the total enrollment, For students who prior to transfer 
had enrolled for one term or irregularly, the percentage dropppd to 5; 
but climbed to more than 20 for students who had enrolled for at least two 
consecutive terms; and spurted to 52 for those who had received an A. A. 
degree (California State Postsecondary Education Commission, 1979). 
National Studies 

In d national study in 1937-38, Eells (1941) reported that the average 
percentage of transfers from public community colleges was 18 with a range 
by region of 17 to 25, the lowest from California and the highest from the 
Middle States. In a large scale study of 17,627 freshmen entering in Fall 
1952 in 63 colleges, Medsker (1960) found that by June 1956, a median of 33 
percent had transferred with a range among the 53 colleges of 10 and 67. 
The percentagfc of graduates who transferred was 55 with a range of 10 and 

. According to a more recent national study of the students enrolled in 
about one-fourth had transferred within two years (American Associ- 
ation of Community and Junior Colleges, 1979a), 
^■^ ^ J \V"_5^. l^i^ te J ra ns_f ejr_^^ 

The large number of college and state studies provide insights on a variety 
of dspect'> of this absorbing phenomenon. Of the 19,000 students enrolled 
in <dnsds City Junior College between 19!S and 1950, 3000 or 16 percent 
enrolled in a senior institution (Eells, 1941). In a similar iongitudinaT 
stjJy dt Everett Junior College (Washington), covering the 1948 to 1958 
;.>t'r'i{)il 4' percent had transferred compared with 80 percent who chose trarisfer 
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a$ their (joal (Blocker and Others. 196b). Fwo earlier Callfornid studies 
in 1^29 and hdd percentages of 21 and 19 respectively (^Jells, 1941), 
percentages considerably higher than those since 1965. According to a 
study of transfers to the University of California and the California State 
University and Colleges the percentage of transfers in Fall 1965 was 3.6, 
increased to 5 percent in 1972, and then declined to 3.7 in 1977. The 
number of transfers increased from 17,551 in 1965 to 40,393 in 1977 for a 
130 percent increase. Enrollment during the same period increased by 341 
percent (California State Post«;econdary Education Commission, 1978). 
Higher yearly percentages of about 5 percent are obtained when full year 
transfers to the State University and Colleges are used instead of Fall term 
transfers. For 1969, the first year for which full year numbers are given, 
and 1976, the last year, the numbers of transfers change to 48,421 and 58,353 
from 32,665 and 39,776 respectively. The percentage of transfers to total 
enrollment for 1 976 rises from 3.6 to 5.3 ( Cal ifornia State Postsecondary 
Education Commission, 1978). See Table 1 for selected data on transfers in 
California, Florida and Washington. 

A 1969 Florida study of first-time freshmen enrolled in e Tall of 1966 
reported that 31 percent had transferred to a four-year college. Of the 
graduates, 75 percent had transferred; of the non-graduates only 13 percent 
had done so. Of those with degrees, 82 percent had transfer degrees; 13 
percent had technical -vocational degrees; the rest other degrees (Florida 
Community Junior College Inter- institutional Research Council, 1969). 

Later Florida studies stress the number of community college students 
attending a Florida public university each fall. Thus, the number of 
transfers attending in 1973, 1974, 1 975 and 1976 are 26,7-12,26,890, 31,780 
and 32,577 respectively. Of these, 13,334 entered in the Fall of 1973, 
14,040 in the Fdll of 1 974, 1 5,^^35 in the Fall of 1975, and 14,642 in the 
Fall of 1976 (Nickens and Others, 1975; Florida State Department of Education, 
ig7/a). The ratios of all transfers attending a state university to total 
enrollment: are iO, 18, 19, 19 for the respective years. The ratios of those 
enterirui in the Fall of each year are 9.9, 9.4, 9.2 and 8.5 respectively. 
The total enrollment in ^lor^da from 1974 to 1976 increased by 29 percent 
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Table 1 

Selected Data on Transfers from California. Florida and Washington 
Community Colleges to Universities and Four-Year Colleges 
and Enrol Iment 



hill 



1973 
19/4 
197b 
19/b 
1977 



Cdl ifornia 

Number ? Head- 
of Inc. count 

Transfers Enrol 1 - 

ment 



Ratio 
Inc, ? to 4 



41 ,.^8^ 
40.459 
43,b39 
39,776 
40,393 



856,400 

9;7,c'35 16 

8 1,119,300 15 

-9 1,09?, 800 -^ 

2 1 J 14,000 2 



19/3- 
197/ 



30 



Source: LdHfornia State Postseccndary 
tOijCdtion Conmssion 19?ci, p. 11, 
AACJC yearly directories. 
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4.1 
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Florida 



Number > Head- % Ratio 
0^ Inc. count Inc. 7 to 
Transfers Enroll- 
ment 



13.344 
14.040 
15.585 
14.64Z 



5 
11 
-6 
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Source: 

Florida State Department of 

Education, I977a,p.]l; 

Nickens and Others. 1975. p. 9. 



Washington 

Number \ Head- % 
0^ Inc. count Inc, 

Transfers Enrol 1- 

Qisnl 



4.568 
4.764 
4.584 
4.545 
4.236 
3.852 



1973- 
1978 



137.663 

4 146.784 7 

-4 159.386 9 

-1 154.564 -3 

-7 171 .068 n 

-9 180,922 6 
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Ratio 
12 to 16 



3.3 
3.2 
2.9 
2.9 
2.5 
2.1 



Source: Meier and Story. 1979, 
pp. 16, 58. 



Note: For California and Florida, transfer data are for transfers to the public state universities and four-year 
^J^^ colleges; for Washington, transfers to all universities and four-year colleges. Enrollment is the opening 
EFs£C Headcount for the Fall of each year. X ^* ^ 



(14 percent of it in ly/b), the transfers increased by 10 percent. 

The 1973 class of 10,504 Illinois transfers was 73 percent larger than 
the 1967 class of 6,059 transfers (Moughamian and Others, 1978). Total 
enrollment of 223.000 in 1973 was 167 percent larger than the 83,300 of 1967, 
The 10,504 transfers in 1973 represented 4.7 percent of the 1973 enrollment; 
down from the 7.3 percent of the 1967 ratio^ The yearly average increase of 
transfers from 1967 to 1973 was a shade higher than 12 percent; of enrollment 
the yearly average increase was 28 percent (Illinois Community College 
Board, 1977). 

Between the Fall of 1969 and the Fall of 1975 transfers from the New York 
two-year colleges to State University of New York (SUNY) senior institutions 
rose from 6700 to 10,000 (Annas and Dean, 1976). The ratio of transfers to 
enrollment in 1975 is 4 percent. 

Transfers in Washington remained relatively stable at about 4,500 each 
year from 1973 to 1976. turned down by 300 in 1977 and by another 380 In 
1978. Lxcept for 1976, enrollment increased from one year to the next. As 
a result of these different growth rates the ratio of transfers to enroll- 
ment dropped from 3.3 in 1973 to 2.1 in 1978 (Table 1). 

A large proportion of graduates and students earning close to 60 semester 
or 90 quarter units transfer. As we noted above, Knoell's estimate was 52 
percent. In Florida they represented 72 percent of the 1974 total and 76 
percent of the 1976 total (Florida State Department of Education, 1977a). 
In Hawaii the percentage for the 1977-78 graduates was 57 percent (University 
of Hawan, 1 979); in Pennsylvania, 47.5 percent for 1975-76 (Wetzel, 1977). 

Significant because It involved graduates with occupational majors is a 
New York City study. Of the 4,3-6 graduates in 1973 with an Associate 1n 
Applied Science degree, 59 percer.t started or completed a baccalaureate 
course of study (Heller and Others, 1978). 

Another factor which seems to Influence the probability of transfer is 
high school major. Of 523 students who transferred from 3 two-year colleges 
400 or pprcent had hiyh -^chjol academic majors (B1ockf»r and Others, 1965), 
Sunrnar^ 

Because of the absence of a criterion or standard, the studies from the 
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colleqes and state boards rarely discuss the question of the ideal per- 
centage of transfers. The studies indicate that there is wide variation In 
the percentage of the students who transfer and that the growth rate of 
transfers has been lower than that for enrollment. 

Nearly all studies of transfers to the senior Institution point out 
that full-timers and persisters (those who enroll for two or more consecutive 
semesters) are more likely to enroll in transfer programs than part-timers 
and nonpersisters (Florida State Department of Education, 1977a; California 
State Postsecondary Education Commission, 1979; Anderson, 1977; Hauselman 
and Tudor» 1977; Wetzel, 1977). 

Based on state and national studies, the percentage of students 
transferring to a senior institution ranges between 2 and 30. The percentage 
of connunity college graduates who transfer lies somewhere between 45 
percent and 75 percent. 

If the part-time student enrollment continues to Increase at a higher 
rate than the full-time student enrollment, the percentage of transfers to 
senior institutions will approach the California and Washington average of 
3 to 5 percent of the total enrollment. An important counteracting Influence 
on the percentage will be the increasing number of transfers with occupa- 
tional majors. 

The low percentage of transfers will be in states that have given 
juiMsdiction of adult and vocational education to the corrmunity colleges; 
have d very high proportion of part-time and older students; have a low 
selective admission policy; and have a high minority population. The high 
percentages will come fr.o.-n states and colleges that have students from 
hiqh income families, that naintain some matriculation requirements, and 
that are close to public senior institutions. 

Althoaqh transfer Is more fluid today than it has ever been problems 
relating to the acceptance of community college courses for transfer purposes 
and for meeting baccalaureate degree requirements continue. States such 
as California, Florida, Hawaii, Illinois, New York and others with well- 
^ipfine.j artkulation programs facilitate the transfer process among the state- 
sui>ported institutions. Typical is the situation in New York where 
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"Students transferring from State University Institutions seem to show 
smoother articulation than students from institutions outside the State 
LInlver-ity system" (State University of New York, 1976, p.xli). The Hew 
Jersey formula that allocates funds for space in proportion to transfer 
Students who earn an A. A. the previous year is another incentive for in- 
creasing the number of transfers (Miller, 1976). 
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FORCES AT WORK 



How much of the relative and absolute enrollment decline of transfer 
education is the result of positive efforts of the educators and how much 
of the external forces is not easy to determine. It is undeniable that 
much effort in this direction came from educators who from conviction based 
on the changing character of the students or from the desire to maintain 
enrollment or from other motives added the new functions that had the effect 
of reducing the importance of transfer education in the total curriculum 
area. But it is also reasonable to assert that the decline of transfer 
education is a natural development for an institution which maintains an 
Open Door policy and which takes pride in its flexibility and ability to 
meet the needs of its students. As one educator told members of the Board 
of Trustees: "The college has followed the tide of population change. The 
forces at work are not our forces... we are here to serve and we are serving." 
A dramatic illustration of what happens when an Open Door policy is imple- 
mented is the decline of transfer education in the New York City College 
during the first half of the 1970s. 

The opposite effect has been noticeable since matriculation standards 
have been reestablished. The change seems to have occurred in California 
without the awareness of the college personnel. Cohen, Brawer and Associates 
attribute the decline in the humanities (an important segment of transfer 
education) to "increased enrollments in career and vocational programs, 
elimination of many requirements for transfer students, the attraction of 
newer disciplines In the social sciences and in other fields, and a wide- 
spread concentration on the community at large and their practical and/or 
recreational demands" (Brawer, 19/8 p. 1). 

Of the many causes (some of which have already been mentioned) that 
contributed to the decline of transfer education, major attention will be given 
to the fol lowing: 

1. the introduction and the proinotion of vocational educationj 

2. the addition of community educatioi functions; 

3. the growth of remedial education; 
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4, competition from four-year colleges; 

b. *:he tremendous Increase of part-time day students; and 

5. the aging of the population. 

These are not mutually exclusive nor are they discrete. The order 
bears some relation to the sequence of the happening. 
Vocational Educa tion 

In light of its origins, the strong hold of transfer education as 
measured by courses and enrollment and the desire of some educators for 
senior status, it may sound implausible to assert that almost as soon as 
public junior colleges appeared in the early 1900s, agitation began for the 
addition of vocational education to the curriculum and that by 1940, the 
national leaders were declaring that occupational education "is.., the most 
significant aspect of the rapidly spreading junior college movement" (Eells, 
19^1, p.vi). Ever since, a succession of educators, legislators, community 
leaders, and national commissions and foundations have urged community 
college educators to introduce more occupational courses and programs and 
to downplay transfer education. Congress and state legislatures encourage 
the development of vocational education through generous appropriations 
and by state policies setting goals and/or requirements that a specified 
percentage of the courses and curriculums be devoted to vocational education. 
Because of state and national partiality to vocational education, community 
college educators have gone to great pains not only to increase enrollments 
in vocational education, but to document their efforts. Kor example, in a 
Fact Sheet on enrollment the California Community and Junior College Asso- 
ciation included a special section on vocational education Infonning its 
readers that "about 40 percent of total student instruction hours... are in 
occupational programs, [and that] approximately two-thirds of students .. .are 
enrollea in one or more voc-ed qualifying classes" (California Coimiunity 
and Junior College Association, 1979a, p. 2). 

It took more than 50 years before this campaign succeeded. In the 
1970s, transfer enrollment dropped below occupational enrollment. Not to 
be ovf^rlooked in this shift is the high unerrployment among the college 
graduates during the early years of the 1970s. As the articles and books on 
the "Overeducated American" multiplied, vocational education courses and 
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programs became more acceptable to the regular community college students 
and in some degree to unemployed college graduates who sought a skill for 
temporary employment (Freeman, 1976; Hurn, 1979). 
Community Educat ion 

Since the middle SO's, a new group of curriculum funct1ons--commun1ty 
services, conlMnuing education, adult education and adult basic education-- 
has contributed to the relative decline of transfer education. This group, 
often called conmunity education, is growing at a faster rate than either 
vocational or transfer education. Unlike vocational education courses and 
programs, which are nearly always classified as college-level, the new group 
contains courses, programs and activities which are admittedly below college- 
level, are offered in the day or evening, on-campus and off-campus, in rented 
or borrowed facilities. Most of the students or participants served are 
not interested in degrees, some are not even Interested in credits* A 
large number have degrees, are employed or are s .nior citizens. The great 
majority are older than the traditional 18 to 24 college-age group. This 
group of functions is being promoted vigorously by advocates who are even 
more conwitted to the subordination of the transfer function than the 
vocational education proponents. 

Nearly all* states authorize community colleges to offer courses and 
programs In these subjects; although inmost states the jurisdiction is 
shared with the public schools. In time, community college educators expect 
to have major responsibility. They maintain "that coranunity colleges, 
through their locally elected [and appointed] governing boards, are best 
suited to fulfill the educational needs of students ove^^ age 18 because of 
their co.nniunity orientation and ability to respond to the diverse educational 
and vocational needs of the adult cofnmunity" (California Community and Junior 
College Association, 1979d, p. 5). A few also are frank to admit that they 
need "the Over 3 million Illinois adult residents who do not possess at 
least 3 high school diploma" In order to offset the declining enrollments 
and the consequent lower stale aid (Illinois Cornnunity College Board, 1979a, 
p. Conmunity college educators are aware that "adult [learners are] now 

the fdUest-qrowinq segment in higher education" (Ryan, 1979, p. ]). 
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Aside from the logic that the education of persons over 18 years of 
age should be the responsibility of the postsecondary institutions regard- 
less of the time of day they attend, there are also the practical consider- 
ations that the colleges often have a larger tax base than the high schools 
and most charge tuition and fees. 

Enrollment data confirm the trend toward the two-year colleges. In 
all public two-year colleges and technical schools participants in adult 
education increased from 1.55 million in 1969 to 3.02 in 1975, a gain of 95 
percent. Par:ic1pants in the public elementary and secondary schools de- 
clined by 4.1 percent, from 1.97 million to 1.881 million (Grant and Lind, 
1978). The total community college enrollment increased by 91 percent 
(American Association of Community and Junior Colleges, 1979e). 

It is highly probable that during the next five years cormunity 
colleges will be given principal responsibility for adult basic education 
and general adult education. Tjns is already so in Iowa and Nebraska and, 
in part, in Florida, Illinois and California. 
Remedial E ducation 

The increase of high school graduates with inadequate preparation for J 
college-level work poses a serious threat to transfer education. Where the 
proportion of low aptitude students is unusually high, the offerings in 
transfer education courses decline and those in remedial education increase. 
Whereas in a normal college the proportion of enrollment in transfer courses 
(e.g., English or mathematics) is 70 percent, in a college with a large 
remedial student body the proportion may be only 30 or 40 percent, (Carnevale, 
1978). As a result advanced courses in most transfer subjects cannot be 
offered every semester; at best they can be offered only once every second 
or third semester. In such colleges the flight of high aptitude students 
resembles the flight of white students from inner city schools. This is 
especially pronounced in multi-campus districts where high aptitude students 
gravitate toward the suburban campus. Throughout the country there are a 
number of colleges in multi-campus districts and some in single campus 
districts which offer only a semblance of transfer education. Such an 
environment not only discourages high aptitude students, it also creates a 
morale problem among facu]t> who, academically unprepared and often un- 
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sympathetic, find teaching remedial students overwhelmingly discouraging. 

Paradoxically, adult basic education which consists of less than 
college-grade courses does not affect the status of transfer education as 
does remedial education because the courses are for students who have not 
graduated from high school. These students are usually adults attending • 
during the evening on a part-time basis and enrolled in elementary or high 
school subjects. Their instructors, who are usually prepared for the task* 
do not expect college performance. On the other hand remedial students are 
often high school graduates attending during the day who want college sub- 
jects for transfer purpose. Their instructors are the same as those who 
teach college transfer courses. The important difference between the two 
Is that adult basic education does not impinge on transfer education while 
remedial education is directly related to transfer education since the 
courses are often a prerequisite for transfer courses and most of the 
students aspire to transfer status. 
Compe cition for Students 

Another development that contributes directly to the decline of trans- 
fer education is the frantic search for students by four-year colleges and 
universities through proliferation of marginal off-campus and out-of-state 
degree programs, awarding of academic credit for insufficient and Inadequate 
work, and grade inflation (Carnegie Council on Policy Studies in Higher 
Education, 1979), This situation may make a shambles of those master plans 
for higher education that have as their link-pin the diversion of lower 
division students to the coninunity colleges. If the competition persists, 
the percentage of the fuH-tlme college-bound high school graduates enroll- 
ing in Lonnunity colleges will decrease. 
^ "J liUl. Students^ 

Overriding all of these reasons is the growth of the part-time student 
phenomenon. This includes the full -time intennittent or drop- in students 
as weM as those who attend on a part- time basis. During the late 50's 
and early 60' s educators expounded on the virtue of young people interrupting 
their formal education in order to travel, work or engage in some political 
or cuMC activity. At the same time, the colleges attracted or recruited 
large numbers of women, rt^Tired people, young people who had to work while 
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going to college and others with degrees who took special courses for Personal 
improvement. Today, 50 percent of the day students attend part-time, When 
these are Sdded to the very large numuers of evening division students, 
preponderantly part-timers, the proportion rises to two-thirds or more of the 
enrol lees. Many part-time students enroll in transfer courses but not for 
transfer purposes. Knoell and Others noted that "continuing education for 
part-time, adult students has become the dominant function of the Community 
Colleges" and that these students "come with their own objectives relating to 
educational, career, and personal growth which often are achieved outside 
degree and certificate programs" (1976, p. 1). 
A<ie o f Community College Students 

Related to the part-time pattern is the aging of the comnunity college 
student body. In 1970, the under-20 group represented 52 percent of total 
enrollment. By 1977, the percentage dropped to 37, The ?2-34 age group 
percentage*, for the same years were 31 and 45 respectively. Of the California 
transfers 'Seventy-three percent and sixty percent of the University and State 
University transfer students, respectively, were under the age of 20 when they 
entered the Community College." Only 47 percent of the entire community college 
enrollment was under 20 years of age (California State Postsecondary Education 
Commission, 1979, p. 7). The mean age of Florida transfers attending the state 
university institutions was between 24 and 25 during the 1974-1976 period 
(Florida Slate Department of Education, 19773). 
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CURRENT STATUS 



It may seem contradictory to maintain that transfer education still 
retains a great deal of appeal while pointing out that enrollment in transfer 
education is declining absolutely and relatively to vocational and community 
education. Nevertheless, such Is the situation. This is evident in the 
efforts made in vocational education to transform as many courses and 
programs as possible into transfer courses and programs and in community 
education where the efforts are direcHW toward converting courses into 
college credit courses. The allure of the baccalaureate is ever present, 
despite the small numbers achieving it. For some colleges the allure is 
financial since transfer courses are funded at a higher rate than non- 
credit courses. 

This ambivalence or love-hate relationship toward transfer education 
is particularly noticeable in the actions of educators, who iupport and 
encourage the growth of transfer education because it is their principal 
connection with higher education. They go to great lengths to strengthen 
this relationship by fashioning transfer courses to conform to the lower 
division format, sometimes adopting the senior college course titles, 
numbers, units, and content. They take inordinate pride in the success of 
their transfers at the senior institutions. For many it is the most impor- 
tant criterion In the evaluation of the community college's effectiveness. 
At the same time they vigorously promote occupational education and community 
education functions. Sometimes, ♦'.hey even look on transfer education as a 
drag on the development of a broader mission for the college. They bemoan 
the effort expended on transfer education since it is out of proportion to 
the small number of students who transfer. 

Indicative of the long standing ambivalent attitude of educators 
toward transfer education were two 'Reactions to the California Master Plan 
for Higher Education which made the community college a copartner with the 
^^ate Colleges and the University. ..nile pleased with this recognition, 
I/ler, executive secretary of the California Junior College Association, 
nevertheless expressed concern that the faculty, the principal supporters 
of transfer eduCdtion» would distort its meaning to "imply that they should 
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give up all [prograjr.s] except the transfer program." Black, president of 
Los Angeles Harbor College, warned his faculty not to assume that because 
"now we are higher education, .. .we must get rid of programs that are not 
typically college level." Yet both of these educators had been strong 
supporters of the move to Include junior colleges as members of the Coor- 
dinating Council for Higher Education. They and their colleagues sought 
higher education status but at the same time they favored occupational 
education '*not an inferior type of college education. . .just a different 
kind of education. designed for the competencies of the majority of high 
school graduates," a statement that came close to saying that they are not 
competent to enroll in transfer education (Lombardi, 1964, p. 143). 

Ambivalency is also noticeable in state and college policies that set 
goals of a fifteen to fifty percent enrollment in occupational programs and 
establish minimum general education requirements for the associate degree 
in applied arts (Illinois Coirmunity College Board, 1979a). More Indicative 
of this ambivalency are the efforts to elevate occupational programs to 
transfer status and to convert nontraditional , noncredit courses to transfer 
credit status. 

[n contrast there is no ambivalency among leaders of national and state 
associations. Eel Is. Tyler and Black mentioned above are only three of many 
examples. More recently, Gleazer, president of the American Association of 
Conniunlty and Junior Colleges, has been in the forefront of this effort to 
downplay the tran<ifer function. In addition to their own speeches and 
writings^ association leaders invite prominent laypersons and public offi- 
cials to their conventions to propound the. virtues of vocational and 
cotitnunlty education. At national and state conferences rarely Is a major 
speaker invited to make a plea for transfer education. Also Indicative of 
this altitude toward transfer education is the plethora of committees and 
conmiss^ons on vocational eaucatlon, adult education, continuing education, 
conTn>wnity services and their absence on transfer education. In a listing 
ot lb "Proqrams m Progress at AACJC" --energy, conmunity resource centers, 
college-labor union (ocperation, coninunity education, lifelong education, 
career eJuration, older Aniericans, veterans affairs, adult learninq, 



^'^.'^K-r L^.ir.f:'^-: ow^^^r',, i n t'::rna t. i oria i 'r.erv ices-~not one related specifically 
inf- ^fdnsff-T fjhc^^'-jn (>VT»encan Association of ConnunUy and Junior 

degrees awarded is doother measure of the transformation taking 
{.Jdf.e. Between 1971 and 1 976 occupational degrees have more than 
'JojMed from 107 , 700 to 216,269. During the same period all other degrees 
(art',, sciences, general programs) have increased by 21 percent from 
H4,r5ti3 to 17bJ.^5. The percentages of occupational degrees awarded 
represented rnore than half the total number of degrees in 1974 (5?'.), 
1^7^ 1 976 (Grant and Lind, 1 978) and 1 977 (58\; ^A/nerican 

Associanon of Coninunity and Junior Colleges, 1 979a). 

Based solely on statistics, a case could be made for changing the 
instuutional character of the community college. The proportion of 
students enrolled in transfer courses 1s approximately one-third of the 
total enrollment and the proportion of students who transfer is less than 
10 percent of the total enrollment. It is very likely that the proportion 
will approach 5 percent, if the present trends of lower enrollments of the 
ld-^4 year olds and higher enrollments of part-time students continue. 

Despite the statistics and the addition of programs and courses that 
are below college-level or remedial in nature, community college educators 
cling tenaciously to their higher education association. Gleazer's 
suggestion, that the conwunity college become "a new kind of college-- 
standing between the high school and the un1versity--offer1ng broad programs 
of experiences of value in and of themselves, neither post high school as 
soch or precollege such" (1964, p. 49) has few supporters. Even fewer 
embrace Pifer's recommendation that the colleges "consider themselves 
primarily as community service agencies rather than institutions of higher 
education" (Talbott, 1976, p. 84). 

If we think of the courses that comprise transfer education, the 
<;ituarlon appears more hopeful or less discouraging. The liberal arts, 
the humt^nltleSt the general education offerings are still popular for large 
numbers including those who do not need or want credit or degrees as well 
as those who do. 
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T'l held of transfer eOucation is beinc; dearly demonstrated in 
toda/'s cHf^ate of financial retrenchment. Wherever a financial crisis has 
occurre(3--'lew York City, Miami-Dade, California, for exampl e--transf er 
eci'jcdtion >ias fared as well as or better than the other curriculum functions, 
directly in financial support and indirectly through the reestabl ishment 
of dd'-ission, retention, probation and dismissal standards. 

^he revival of Interest In the humanities, general education and basic 
education conr,nDute$ to the well-being of transfer education. The human- 
ities and general education are the core of the transfer education programs 
wnile the stress on basic edjcation gives support to those who deplore the 
;jrol 1 ferat ion of fun ana gardes" courses. Faculty and university educators 
are tne [principal supporters of this movement toward traditional education. 

uP jntil this turnaround in the enrollments, educators, laypersons, 

drid legislators deplored the undue emphasis on transfer education. Today, 

a reaction is developing. Concern is being expressed at the neglect of 

the courses tnat comprise transfer education and the undue emphasis on 

narrow vocat lonal i sm. For example, Parker, editor of the ACT enrollment 

Publications, expressed alarm that: 

'The osci 1 lating perdjlum of educationa) public opinion,... 
nas Swung, or may swing, too far from the academic base of the 
liberal arts. Indeed, the caution flags should be out against an 
educational course that leads to a continual restriction of the 
liberal arts and general education courses so that career education 
programs » while apparently being broadened in their vocational 
scope, a»*e in effect being narrowed into overly specialized career 
education channels" (1974b, p. 463). 

After documenting the vigorous upward :notion of technical education, he 

warned. Career education is commendable but not at the expense or to the 

exclusion of the broader and more general education that primarily is the 

result of an adequate exposure to the arts and sciences." He insisted 

that a '/Jider perspective and deeper understanding deriving from the 

a'.sociation with the liberal arts and the so-called 'academic' disciplines 

provide an invaljdble background that is highl y ^ac i H lati ve of succosstuI 

T.ana9#:*"'L^n t ' (Parker, 197^» p. b). 

Cne 0^ the ^ew national efforts to promote the academic courses 
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and di '>cip1 ine-. is the Idr^e sccilw study uf human i ties in the 
community colleges conducted by Cohen, Brawer and Associates of the Center 
for the Study of Community Colleges. Besides gathering statistics on the 
students, faculty and curriculum offerings they hold conferences, seminars 
and in-service sessions to help revive interest in the humanities. Their 
Publications are the definitive handbooks on the status of the humanities as 
a group and on the individual disciplines. 

Kneel 1 saw "a number of indications that Community College transfer 
students will be the focus of much more attention in the early igSOs than 
in the 1970s, [because] governing boards, the Legislature, and faculty 
groups [are] all concerned with the quality of the preparation of first- 
time fres^imen in the University and the State University. The 1978-79 
California State Budget Act contained language requesting the University, 
State University and Community Colleges to prepare a Joint report on efforts 
to increase the rate and retention of certain groups of transfer students, 
including a proposal to identify potential transfers from underrepresented 
groups" (California State Postsecondary Education Commission, i979, p. 38). 

A good deal of support for transfer education comes from students and 
leaders of minority groups who object to the concentration on non-academic 
programs— remedial and vocational"-in colleges with large minority enroll- 
ments. In the Cuyahoga Community College District (Cleveland, Ohio) the 
National Association for the Advancen^ent of Colored People (NAACP) reported 
the complaints of students that "'meat courses' had been removed from the 
downtown campus ... [and] 'go nowhere' courses" are left for them (Middleton, 

1978, p, 9), The Cuyahoga incident may be the beginning of a new wave of 
protests against "inferior" non-transfer education reminiscent of the Black 
and Chicano Student Demands of the 1960s. These protests and "affirmative 
actions ef forts. .. [are] likely to increase the transfer rates. ..from racial/ 
ethnic minority groups" (California State Postsecondary Education Commission, 

1979, p. 38). The recent policy that makes transfer students eligible 
for federal! y- funded aid, while applicable to all transfers, will be espe- 
cially helpful to low-income students. 
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FUTURE 



Will the treinsfer function disappear? Hardly. The colleges will 
continue to offer liberal arts, sciences, general education courses and 
they will create transfer programs--includ1ng some in vocational educatior-- 
but the enrollees in the courses will include more than formerly of those 
who do not want, are not capable of, or cannot sustain the regimen of 
a two- or three-year sequence* The decline of transfer enrollment and 
transfers to senior Institutions will continue for the next five years. 

Community colleges will have serious competition from the senior 
institutions for baccalaureate-oriented students. They have some advantage 
in lower tuition and fees. In lower entrance requirements, and In proximity 
to potential students. However, if the difference in tuition keeps narrowing 
■as in New York State, the financial advantage will be lost. The lower 
entrance requirt^nent will help to some extent, but the difference here will 
be slight, except in the case of applicants with very low aptitude In 
reading, writing and arithmetic skills. Most senior institutions will draw 
the line here. Proximity is still an important asset to the community 
colleges and may become even nx)re so if the energy crisis is not resolved. 
On the other hand, if the percentage of college-going students (18-24 
year range) keeps going down, the efforts of four-year colleges to enroll a 
larger proportion will be redoubled. 

Yet discouraging though the situation for transfer education appears, 
it is far from moribund. An examination of student credit hours generated 
shows that transfer courses (liberal arts, sciences, humanities, general 
education) far surpass those generated by vocationdl courses--1n Florida and 
lll1nois» for example, by a margin of almost 2 to 1 . 

Community college educators have an opportunity to capitalize on 
the new interest in strengthening transfer education. Perhaps leaders in 
the movanent should consider mounting a study similar to that on ternina' 
education led in 1940 by the American Junior College Association. Under 
Eells' leadership and supported by most presidents this commission called 
attention to the importance of vocational education and laid the foundation 
for its acceptance as an equal to transfer education. In such a study 
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coimnunity college educators should be able to denjonstrate the importance 
to American youth of transfer* education as the beginning of the process in 
career education. They could iDake a case that for the underprivileged 
transfer education Is an essential if they are ever to achieve the goal of 
participating in the mainstream. At the same time they must examine the 
serious assertion that enrollment in a community college reduces the 
student's chances of obtaining a bachelor's degree. Is this assertion 
related to the charge that many colleges offer miniscule third and fourth 
senestor offerings? What evidence is there that community colleges have 
become two-semester rather than two-year colleges? 

While making this plea for bolstering the transfer function, there is 
no intention of besmirching vocational or coninunity education. The 
conmunity college is stronq enough to perform all three functions. What is 
suggested is that transfer not be neglected because it involves a greater 
effort or because it is more difficult for the students. Sometimes one 
wonders If community college educators are being enticed toward other areas 
because they want to parade numbers, or because they fear failure in the 
transfer function, or because in ccni^unity education areas accountability 
is not a problem. 

Cosand, long-time conmunity college administrator and former assistant 
Cofmiissioner of Education, while accepting the fact that the primary 
pjuphasis of transfer education will continue to diminish during the 1980s, 
insists that "the maintenance of a high quality strong academic program 
is es<ienUd] for the image and status of the conmunity college.'* Without 
tr«nster opportunities and without the liberal arts courses for students 
in tho u^chMiccil curriculums and for "those enrolling only for the pleasure 
ot learning ..would indeed be barren and... could [hardly] be called a 
collpcjp ,1^-. .ttp^Mve and integral part of higher education" {Cosand, 
19/^, p. 6). 

While we cire cor^v^nced that transfer education will not in the near 
u tL.re (as far ahead as JOOO) regain the preeminent position it once held, 
nevertnoless we beheve that there is still logic and justice to the ideal 
of ;jn^vt»rsvil ^iqhf'r education through the sophomore year--and that the 
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community college which ib the entry point to higher education for the 
great majority of students continues to have an important role In the 
fulfillment of this ideal . 
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